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THE LIFE AND POEMS OF CATULLUS 


Every age and every nation has its young 
men of genius who die too soon—who burn 
themselves out in the flame of life, beat them- 
selves to! pieces against the bars of circum- 
stance. Whatever their differences, this they 
have in common. Marlowe is of their company, 
and Keats, and all young poets who break their 
hearts too early. 

Even hard-headed, practical Rome has its 
eandidate for that wreath of laurel twined with 
myrtle. He is Gaius Valerius Catullus, son of 
that same Verona which nourished Romeo. He 
was born, probably, somewhere between 85 
and’ 83 B. C., and died about 55 or 54 B. C. 
He lived, therefore, certainly no longer than 
Burns or Byron, and perhaps only as long as 
Shelley and little longer than Keats. His 
life was passed principally at Rome, in the 
mi@st of the brilliant and polished society of 
the young bloods of the late Republic, during 
that political lull between the proscription of 
Sulla and the dictatorship of Caesar. All of 
these affiliations affected his poems, but only 
faintly so in comparison with the central event 
of his inner being—his long, betrayed, desper- 
ate love for the woman he called Lesbia. | 

Lesbia’s right name was Claudia, or Clodia; 
she was a member of a family noted for its 
pride, its recklessness, and its callous contempt 
for convention. Her brother—who rumor said 
was her first lover—had committed the dread- 
ful sacrilege of intruding in woman’s clothing 


on the sacred tas ates, of ie Bona Dex: rer od: 

was a true daughter of her clan. When Catu 
lus first met her, about 60 B.C., she was: e 
wife of Quintus Cecilius Matellus Celer. 
next year her husband died; there were 

wanting those who hinted of. poison, and 


Sea ey 


ae from Verona, 
knew her arig mht, such words fell on deatons 
ears. His only allusion to Metellus is a poem ~ 


- band, so that she may have an opportunity th 
~ mention his name. Pig 
The love poems which constitute halftat least 

of the slim- volume of Catullus’ songs—for it 
“is in his lyric gift that his genius is” most 
strongly displayed—run the white scale of 
devastating and consuming passion. For th 
' years of which they treat, they are. his life,. and 
to read them is to follow him through all the 
.- vicissitudes of hope, despair, Joy, il a tury 
Pe ced Mas 


He eee not prolific; Lesbia gave a Ss 
time to “recollect his emotions in tranquil 
oleae to the Peeled die oe: Beis 


- vided with money, usually of sneleee li 
: pene out een ee soe bath 


MG meek. poets of esa ie, ‘theit: wee 
ioned on the involved and elaborate | 
eoitad for an hates atl 


RSS oe: rolling 
“That eta 


 Gatullug: “ too, bra dalaved and See 
n the Greek. One of his best known lyrics 
ie We eapeg oye with Lesbia—is a 
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Hears thy sweet laughter, which from me, the 
wretched, 4 
Snatches my senses: truly when upon thee, ih 
Lesbia, I gaze, all is over with me: a 
So 
But my tongue is nee sa sharp through all 
my members 
Flame is awash; and with a self-born ringing 
Loud are both my ears, whilst mine eyes are — 
shrouded ne 
With night-like darkness. 


(A stanza which follows I have omitted: 
_ bears no relation to the rest of the poem.) 


Later on, as we shall see presently, he turned c 
this same Sapphic meter, and even a reminis- 
cent phrase, into a cruel insult. But the end- 
less quarrels and reconciliations, the final Ka 
tearing away from his “shameful disease,” had — 


not begun yet. He was still kissing Lesbia: — i 
Let us live, my Lesbia, and let us love, _ oe 


And the complaints of aged moralizers Men 
Let us consider not a penny’s worth. ee! 
For suns may set and after rise again; 

For us, when our brief glimmering is set, 

Per petual darkness looms. when we must slee] 
Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, | 
Another thousand, then a second hundred, 
Thereto another thousand, still a hundred. 
Then when unnumbered thousands we hav 

given, 

We shall confuse them, lest we grow aware, 
Or lest some wretch with evil eye may gaze — 

. When he the total of our kisses knows. 


In still another poem he answers 
petulant question: “Hew many kisses" 


qetHion! to the same Goriga Beske) 
“sparrow” poems.! In the first he _ 
s charmingly the chirping, fluttering ae 
i mistress. But the sparrow dies, and 
LS must write its obituary. Here it is: | 


Nee Fil 


oe 


fee. ) O ye goddesses and gods of love, nseer: 
d ull ye fairer found of humankind. : Sachs 
he rrow of my lady-love is dead, ae 
he parrow, fondling of my lady-love, | 
Thi enderer she cherished than her eyes: 
or ey-sweet it was and knew its wistens . 
eil a little girl her mother knows, . 
Nor did it ever wander from her breast. 

ut ho ping first in this way, then in that, 


I Ww it, travels down the Guides path We a 
ce everyone’s forbidden to return. As 
2b to you, ye evil-working shades Bee 
is, that devour ali things of beauty! 
u have snatched from me the pretty 


( i! _Alas, the piteous sparrow! 
' your ee now my sweetheart’s wha 


F oes iu of me, nor e’er is silent 
; may I die if she love me not! 


to explain the “sparrow’’ as an opel 
have ot. dab seca a Cacuua es 


, 
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. o ‘The sign? ‘Tis so with me; T too Febidis ce her 


her!? 


soe But finally it dawns upon him that shay 
being deliberately cruel—is trying to get rid 
of him, in fact. At first he is too grieved for 
anger: sah 


Did thee some lioness in Lybian hile, : 
Or Scylla, growling from her lowermost groin 
Bear, of so hard a heart and savage mind, i 
That him who begs thee, tells his newest grief, 
Thou dost despise, O heart o’er greatly cruel 


Moreover, there are. reconciliations—many « 
them, doubtless. No one who has felt the long 
sickening pain of jealousy and desertion, and 

then finds the loved one a little kind, can read 
Catullus’ hysterical relief without a heart i 
throb. Bah 6 


‘When to one who has languished and yearned 
his boon is accorded 

When least he has hoped it, most grateful it ii 

Sy to his spirit. 
ee me is it goodlier and dearer thea 

gol a 

- Because thou restorest thyself, O Lesbia f 
whom I have longed, . Migee 


2The position in the volume of any poem ce) 
jie Catullus’ does not indicate its chronological orde: 
Tees This poem, for example, which may very we. 
“belong to the earlier years’ of the affair, is No. 
va XCII. 'The arrangement by some unknown editor 
is largely by méters, with the purely lyric poems - 
» (probably once a. separate volume) first, tt 
the long poems which will be spoken of later, 
hi bli a ey onD of epigrams, in elegiac | verse, 


to) have yearned | in despair. thou re- ee 
to a neat at 


is delirium ‘of jcy, he is willing to take 
ery light word on faith: | - 
my life, thou sayest this love of ours 

en us shail endure eternally. 
gods, grant that she promise traly 
at she speak sincerely from her soul, _ 
Chtted our whole lives we may be Per 5) 


~ ‘) 
i 


that. mood cannot: last. Clodia took good 
at it should not. There is a thrill, un- 
diy, in receiving the ardent homage ‘of — 
who is young, famous, passionate and 


actu 


iB Hoe 


poo Habitus cease tb rane the rol. Bera 
d what thou seest lost, leave with the lost. He 
fair suns shone down upon thee once, 
n thou didst hasten whither led the nay ‘ 


age never euler ae will be. ‘ wy 


 Celius, my Lesbia, that very Lesbia, 
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Nor seek those things which flee, nor live a 
unhappy, { 
But bear with firm set mind, be obdurate. 
Farewell, my girl. Catullus now is firm: 
He seeks thee not, nor begs what thou deniest: i 
But thou'lt be sad, when no one asks of thee. é 
Cursed one, go thy way! What life is thine!’ a 
Who now will visit thee? Who find thee fair? — 
Whom wilt thou love? Whose wilt thou call : 


thyself? 
Whom wilt thou kiss? Whose lips now wilt . 
thou bite? at 
But thou, Catullus, obstinate endure. dbs ee 


The concluding questions are magnificently — - 
rhetorical. Clodia had not the slightest diffi- 
culty about finding other lips to bite, and there © 
were plenty of candidates who found her fair 
and whose love she might call herself. Once > 
before her poet had superfluously advised her e 
to pay no attention to the opinions of the cen- 
sorious. Now, after her brief dallying with — 
monogamy, she plunged into the wildest of the : 
wild life of Roman society. Catullus’ cry of of 
bewildered agony and outrage'rings out across 2 
the centuries: , 


That self-same Lesbia whom Catullus loved — 
More than:himself and all he held most dear, 

Now in the cross-roads and the narrow alleys 
Robs of their virtue the incautious Romans. 


But not yet can he tear himself free. Once iy 
more his pride allows him to be taken up again ~ 
for a brief period of contemptuous favor. N«¢ 
longer, however, does he accept his positi 
without knowledge of its humiliation. porns ni 
| has taught him cynicism. az ; 


ee my. Cay) ole. she rather wed 
by if Jove himself Smee her. 


pacribies as a “adenesa his body was 
ers; but his mind was no longer her 
With keen analysis he begins to trace i 


ios 
would prefer, Lesbia, e’en oe to me. 
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The end is near, the dying agonies of ioe 
are condensed into a matchless couplet:— 


- ITlove and I hate. How this can ‘be, perchane 
Dean you may query. — 

an That I know not; but I feel what I have b 
ayo - come, and I suffer. 


- Yes, such loves do not die withoue endless 
pain on the part of the lover. But he is begi: 
ning to seek consolation from his neous the 
wound is covering over: 


?*Tis ill, Cornificus, with thy Catullus, 
"Tis ill, by Hercules, and heavily goes . 
More and more badly every day and hour. 
And thou, what least or lightest comforting — 
Givest thou him by any word of thine? = — 
rm wroth with thee. Is’t thus thou payest 

“ ala my love? | 
~~ Some trifling word would bring me solace ye 

Though sadder than Siminodean tears.® 


To the day of his death Catullus never recoy- 
ered so entirely that Clodia could not affect 
him. His love turned to hatred, but hatred a 

much as love is a sign of affection. Whe 
first he suspected her of leaving him for other 
humbly he pleaded with those others» not a 
steal her from him: HA 


ae Quintus, if thou might’st wish Catullus owed 

His eyes to thee, or anything still dearer, 
Tear not from him that which is dearer far. 
t Than his Own eyes, or anything still dearer, 


Soon, however, there was no room for doub 


-. ®The Greek elegist, Simonides, was known fo. th 
_ sadness of his verses. 4 Pale 


elety 


E AND POEMS oF CATULLUS- me 


( was” not being etplon cane.) was 
erself, throwing herself away, cynically i 
Ls the memories of their love. ‘Then, 


It was an age of plain ig in its. 
i deahes form. Catullus himself says 


a 


oe on this premise he calls Lesbia’s lovers 
ae ie lovers every vile name in the 


cious. practice whose existence was 
_to his rather wide observation. Many 


t in nis circle; but most of them were © 
of rage sent out to pierce the hides of — 
’s lovers. Consciously or unconsciously, 


ae too to nse ath less humili- 
_ But if Do oe ever | 


ee 


Lesbia had had a heart to feel. 
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scription of his earlier Sapphics to which ne 
have already referred. The repetition in the 
same position in the verse of the word “iden 
tidem”’ (in the same moment) was as fine 
bit of artistic cruelty as can be imagined—i 


Furius and Aurelius, comrades of Catullus, 

Whether he adventure to the farthest Indi 

Where along the shore the far- resoundin 
eastern 

Sea-billow thunders, . 

Or among the Hyrcans and unmanly Arabs, — 

Or amidst the Sacians and the Parthian bows- 


men 
Or where the seven- -mouthed river Nile encolor 
All the sea-waters, 
Or if on the lofty Alpine mounts he clamber 
Viewing the remains left there by mighty 
Caesar, - ‘ 
Rhine of the Gauls, the awe-inspiring oceans, 
The far-off Britons, 
All of these places, where heaven’s will may 
bear him, 
Ready at once beside him to attempt,— i 
Bear now for me to her who was my sweet- 
heart a 4 
Words few and graceless. 
May she live on, and joy with her adulterers, 
Whom may she hold embraced—the whole | 
three hundred— a); 
Loving none truly, but in the same inonlens i 
Tearing them asunder. Nn 
Nor does she heed, as once of old, my passion, 
eee by her ill- will dies, as on the meador 4 


shall eee Catullus aye on the future 

den of his wounded soul. It is the poem 

: eart tired almost to death by long suf- 
put young enough to feel that there 

| surcease to come. aa 


cred oath ee ve ‘proken, nor niiaed 
“thy ol ap ae will whereby to swindle men, 


‘trust all saWauderea on an ingrate dou. Ne 
he efore, then, put thyself to further torture? | 
not make tirm thy spirit, withdraw thy- 

sBelt,. 


ard, a eae love adaen to put aside. 
hard, but ’tis the thing thou must attain. - 
thy salvation, this thy victory is: 
‘This must thou do, whether thou canst or not. 
ds, if it be in yon to Maite pity, 
t 


: from me, 
. ereeping languid ensue my inmost 


alent fie friends gave him a good measut 
of political influence; he owned no income ee 


tleman of leisure, but in the spring of 57 
he secured a position on the staff of the p 
praetor Caius Memmius—the same Memm 
to whom Lucretius dedicated his great sci 


~ that year of travel: 


Now spring calls back its breezes mild, 
The rage now of the winter sky. 
Lies calm beneath the Zephyr’s -joy. 
The Phrygian fields are left behind, 
Catullus, and sun-scorched Nicaea’s 
; Rich earth: the famous Asian towns 
4 ‘Let’s seek; my spirit’s fain to travel, 
My feet, desirous, are grown strong. 
Farewell, O pleasant group of friends, 
Whom, from far homes together met, 
Roads far and wide lead back again. 


Renewed in vigor, ready to face life again,— 
unknowing that only a year or two of it r 
_- mained to him—Catullus returned, not to Rom 
f eae but to Sirmio, his little villa o 


the peninsula which stretches two and a ha 
iles into the Lake of Garda.4 


The home- co 


ae 4A ruin still to be seen on the eo. 
At ace called ‘“‘the villa of Catullus,” is. ae 4 


a poet of only moderate income, 


s 


{ 


of islands and peninsulas 
atever Neptune holds 
eh lakes or in the mighty seas, 
ladly and how joyously I greet thee, 
believing I have left behind 
nia and Bithynia, and see thee safe. Hoa: 
rhat is pleasanter, when cares are loosed, 
the mind drops its burden, and worn out 
raveling, wearily we seek our hearth — 
| lie down on the couch for which we’ve 


thern winds, nor eastern storms’ attack, 
lee gales nor eastern blast: 


A seaterce, or sestertius, was worth about 5. 4 NY 
The mortgage on Catullus’ villa was there- © 
bout $820.80, making the probable value of | 

about fifteen hundred to two thousand. 
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‘Thow’lt dine well, my Fabullus, at my ee 


When thou dost scent it, thou wilt ask the gods 


 Peacefully she grows old... 


marked by acerbity and unfriendliness. 


If further proof were needed, there is the 
famous dinner invitation to Fabullus. Horace 
also asked a friend to share a poet’s frugal 


e 


. 


meal; but he promised to provide something, 
even if scantily, besides perfume! But wit: 7 
ness Catullus: 


And in a few days, if the gods are kind,— 
If thou wilt bring with thee a good and large 
Dinner, and bring as well a damsel fair 
And wine, and wit, and laughter of all kinds. 
If these, i say, thou bringest, charming friend, ‘ 
Thou wilt dine well: for thy Catulus’ purse 
Is full of nothing much but spider-webs. : 
But in return pure love thou wilt receive, 
Or whatsoe’er sweeter or finer is: 
V’ll give an unguent to thee, which my girl - 
Was by the Loves themselves and Cupids | 
given. q 


ey, 


To make of thee, Fabullus, naught but Nose! 


And if the poet had a yacht—to dignify with 
this, term a skiff which had seen better days— 
its glory was altogether of the past: 4 


That yacht which you, my guests, behold 4 
Says she was once of ships the speediest. = | 
% x 


But all this was of yore: now, set aside, 
f 


Catullus’ relations with many of his acquaint- 
ances—because of his consuming passion 
for Clodia, and his consequent jealousy .of his. 
many rivals: and, to a lesser degree, because 
of his political opinions—were frequent f y 
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could be a loyal and loving fiend: 
an Ongspoem attests. That he could be 
on companion, we know also. The hilarity 
.e following verses may perhaps excuse a 
i oa colloquial rendering: 


ye, go where ye will, ye streams of water, | 
bane of wine, and to the blue noses 


= 


off ‘unwatered be my Thyonian wine. 


of his epigrams—his jeers at Hgnatius, a 
! ent ds being among the mildest*—the ea) 


“(a good Cockney Roman who should. — 
a called ‘Arrius) is a relief. It is an ~ 


amoda” Arrius aoa when the word is 
ce 


‘ et een ie 


— s t the top of. his lungs Me had. uttered 
; 2 aehe bape is 


6 A as an old and well-attested custom of the 


ds of Roman times to wash their teeth in | 
- and Catullus refers pointedly to the white- _ i 


all his poems of invective is a slight — : 
the nature of the rest of them. It may © 
expiation Eee a Cie was one of the 


a When he was sent into Syria our ears got. a i 


And bat his maternal grandparents ke in i 
the same way. 


rest, 

For everyone then heard these same words 
- gpoken smoothly and lightly, 
Nor did they dread hearing words like these 
from him the future, i 
When all of a sudden the dreadful news oii 
is brought us— 
Since Arrius has paid his-respects to the sea 
of Ionia, 


No longer Ionian is it, but henceforth. 


_ pacity for constant and consuming love. 
is a very important “only.” When Tibullu 


“Hionian.” 

There is unmistakable evidence that Catul-. 
lus, like most Romans of his time and social 
position, was more or less bisexual. Pederast 
was as common in the late Republic and early — 
. Empire of Rome as in Greece during the grea 
age of Pericles, and as generally uncondemned, 
or condemned by ridicule only. Catullus has 
over and over, in the grossest terms, jeered a 
others because of a vice from which he himself 
was not free. He was above all a man of his 
time and nation, distinguished from others only 
by the possession of poetic genius and the ca-_ 
The 


writes of Delia, or Propertius of Cynthia, th 
feeling involved is very tepid (though ther 
is not the slightest doubt that Cynthia al 
least was the pseudonym for a real and belove 
woman) as compared to the burning, seari 
flame that swept from Catullus’ heart into h 
verses. His weaknesses and his vices we 

those of the age; his virtues and, i ee wero 

for all time. ey 


Hanae. perhaps, but without suspicion _ 


thing untoward in the relation. Can one 


sad the poem to Veranius, and not see Catul-- 
sas ou was—hboyish, emotional and lovable? 
nius, chiefest out of all my friends, in ne 

ould I three hundred thousand of them count, i 
Dost thou return home to thy household gods, fe, 
‘Thy cordial brothers, and thy mother old? 
Thou dost return. O blessed news for me! 
ae behold thee safe, and hear thee tell 


, hy wont; and, arm around thy “neck, 
ne yous mouth shall kiss, and Hiss thine 
Oh, 

Is happier or blissfuller than I? 


: Ne 


litical | rests they rested—doubtless be 
i use of personal affiliations—with the party — 
ict ed Caesar, the Senatorial party, rep- 


oh 


ius. In spite of a purely formal ‘compli- 


Gi or two to Caesar’s achievements (as in 


“Furius and Aurelius, 
des of Catullus”) there is no doubt of 
ed by than one scurrilous epigram was 


whom Catullus — de- 
n “more than a account. nae 


Jemocrats who ohaed in “producing — 
AAG yor Re. uvenene Fee ca idaho to 
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Cicero may be merely in the nature of a polite % 
gesture, and yet it has a sincerity and modesty © 
that make it likely to have been inspired by — 
true admiration for an. older and a very fa- 
mous (as well as charming and magnetic) man. ; 
It is believed that Cicero introduced Catullus — 
to Manlius, through whom he met Clodia. 


Most learned of the sons of Romulus ion 
Who are or have been, Marcus Tullius, i) 
Or shall be in the coming aiter years, F a 
iis greatest gratitude returns to thee M 
Catullus, the least poet of them all— om 
As much the meanest poet of them all 
As thou art greatest pleader of them all. 


The strongest personal influence in Catullus’ — 
life, after his ill-starred devotion to Clodia, 
was his love for the brother who died in Asia — 
Minor. Little is known of this brother, wheth- — 
er he was older or younger than Gaius, what — 
was his praenomen, how and why he died, 
save only that his grave was in Rhoeteum, ~ 
in the Troad, and that his brother loved and 4 
mourned him deeply. ee 

Over and over again his grief finds expres- : 
sion in verse, culminating in that beautiful — 
elegy written during his Asian trip with Mem 
mius. (It has been argued very plausibly tha 
Catullus made two journeys to Asia, and that — 
this was the second.) It has the complete- — 
ness and simplicity of a Greek epitaph; it — 
vibrates with a note of. universal sorrow tha 
must find response in every heart that be 
lost what was dear to it. a 


Drawn PAropen. § many a nation, and over many q 
an ocean, ; 


er, I come to thee: the sad rites of thy i 
ou funeral, 
ha I may "pay to thee here the last free- 
an offerings of death, 
ia to thy silent ashes utter words unavaiil- 
ingly spoken, . 1 
ce thy own living self misfortune has borne Sei 
away from me, , dt 
» my unhappy brother, Mowery torn: ae 
or my side! ea 


hee from our. fathers 
wont to be given in tribute as: part of the 


_ funeral ritual, 


yter, it would seem, Catullus went to | 
na, his native city, to take part in some — 
sort of memorial service or supplementary - 


oration, at the family burying-place or. 
the lares and penates of the Valerian 


From this visit comes the poem. 
lanlius, who.had evidently written, ignorant © 
ne reason for Catullus’ te at dull Net) bi 
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: his habitual life and surroundings, and an a 
dication of the material equipment of a Roman. 4 
Piet of letters. ea oe 


... It is pleasing to me that thou shouldst call 
me thy friend, 
And ask from me the gifts of the Muses as well 
ae as of love: 
But, Manlius, lest thou shouldst be unknowing 
Me the griefs that are mine, 
he And think that I have disdained the offices due 
from a host, 
ie Hear how I too am immersed, myself, in the. 
Wee i, waves of misfortune, a 
eae! (Nor seek any ee gifts of joy from one 
HAS wretched as 4 
baad In the time when first I put on the pure white 
ada toga of youth, q 


awe ‘light-hearted spring, 
by Much and enough did I sport: nor niknowee @ 
me was the goddess 


. she causes: Teal 
But all this pursuit the death of my brother 

changed into mourning. ig 

O brother, torn away from me who so , greatly. 

grieve for thee, 
Thou hast in dying shattered all of my joys, 

ei O brother, “y 
And all of our household is laid in the tomb. 

together with thee. 

With thee alone is perished all of my former 

joy ‘a 
‘Which’ Biot thou wert alive thy dear love only. 
yee nourished. me 


fled 


Pauline, is not a once but. it is. the 
ak of (ech 


: alee to bestow them. ey 
at I have not here at my hand. a ereat store ea 
of books and writings 
s from this, that Rome is my home, that 
Ss. there that I live; 
pe ahcment and there am T used to” 


only. one has” followed me, from. many 
Sis of books. 


ens that entune supe is not present 
for both thy requests: 
1 would I willingly ‘grant, had I the plenty 
ie cen cers ng: 


st his denial of poetry. vee n : 


Ponsumed math, care and constant 


V4 


aa 
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Nor can my spirit’s bent bring forth swee 
babes cn 
Muse-born (so greatly among ills it wanders: | 
For late the stream from out the Lethean surge | 
Has laved my brother’s foot, with death grown 
pale, hia 
Whom ‘Troy’s land, ‘neath the sea- -board 0 
Rhoeteum, 
Snatching away, has ravished irom my sight 


Never again, ious more heed than life, 
Shall I bespeak thee, hear thee answer me, 
* Or thee behold? But surely I shall love thee, 
Always sing songs made gloomy by thy death, 
Such as beneath the dense shade of the foliag 
-The Daulian bird pipes, wailing Ity’s fate)— 
Yet none the less, midst such grief thee I sen¢ 
These lines, Ortalus, from Battiades, 
Lest thou shouldst deem thy words, ’ entruste 
to 

The wandering winds, have slipped from out 
my mind, 
Like th’ apple, sent—her lover’s secret token— 
Which fell from out the maiden’s virgin bosom 
Placed ’neath the soft garb of the hapless gir 
Forgetting, when her mother comes, she starts 
"Tis shaken out, and headlong drops to earth 
A conscious blush o’erspreads her rueful bro 


7Philomela, sister of Procne, was according to the 
Greek myth violated by Procne’s husband Tereus. 
She informed her sister, and in revenge they killed 
Tereus’ son Itys, and had him served as a dish o 
his father’s table. Philomela and her two sister 
were then turned into birds—Philomela into 
nightingale (some say a swallow). “Daulian 
means “referring to.a nightingale.” Catullus seem 
to have the myth a bit confused, as it is not Hea 
ble that Philomela wailed the fate of Itys 5 
would be more lkely to bewail her own!... “Fr 
Battiades’ means translated from Callimach 


WwW tre now come to the end of what may 
armed Catullus’ personal poems—that is,- 
in which he is expressing his individual 
nal reactions, aS opposed to those longer 
is in which he is treating of some imper- 
@ There remains, however, much 
i) bent of his work. 
e “Attis,” famous as the only example we 
a Latin verse in the galliambic meter,’ | 


em is an integral whole, dealing with the 
astration of a fanatic follower of the god- 


| 


Decides is a term indicating Callimachus’ fami- 
escent). The translation follows of ‘‘Berenice’s 
,’ by Callimachus. Callimachus was a Greek 
of the fourth century B. C., much admired by 

1e followers of the Alexandrian school of writers 
Rome. The fragments of his verse which have 
ome down to us show him to have been distin- 


; 1s 

try ».Nevertheless, Catullus, Ovid and Propertius 
admired him hugely ; and Calvus and Cinna 
rote almost in his very style. ... An apple was 

a common love-token among the ancients. 
n general, in translating these poems, I have 
savored to give the feeling, rather than a lit- 
rendering, of the meter. It is very difficult 
ranspose a meter based on quantity, like the . 
n, into one based on accent, like the English. 
lus’ favorite rhythm, which he made pecu- 
y his own, was an eleven-syllable verse, very 
apid and graceful in its effect. It seems impos- 
to. approximate in English without ‘losing its 
di y and grace, and so I have usually rendered 
the ten-syllable iambic pentameter, frequently 
feminine ending to give the eleven-syllable 
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Threshold, Aurora rises,—stirs the sloping 


Which heave at first. moved by the gentle 


- den like the humming of the spinning-wheel; 


men: 


She who has steeped in softening love 


+ 


The longest and most elaborate of Catully : 
poems is the epyllon—or little epic—‘“The Mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis.” It is crowded — 
with beauties, and yet as a whole it. hse not 


lyric; 
chisel. 
and Thetis” a hee passage descriptive | ol 
the sea at dawn: 


Hence, as when Zephyrus,—stroking with the i 
 dawn-wind 
The quiet sea, whilst ’neath the wandering us 
sun-god’s ‘ 


billows, 


breezes, i 
(And plash with noise like to far-heard laugh 
ter), 
Then, as the wind swells, more ati more ase 
semble, 


And gleam, far -floating in the crimson radiance 
So they, who left behind the royal portal, 
Scattered each his own way with wandering 

footsteps. Kee 


I give also a stanza from the marriage- ohee 
of the Fates, or Parcae, with its strange bur- — 


on which they are weaving the destinies ne 


Hesper, bearing to thee what bridegrooms 
crave, 


Approaches: the bride comes too with. the 


fortunate star, ° 


poub 


I ooth | arms pillowing oe paeecat Bee! 
ye weavers of woot, O oe ye. 


‘ Hives or carved wooden image, a qerdl 4 
nt phallic emblem) which guarded the 
ds and. vineyards. of old- fashioned Ro- 


Jaen O peau this cottage by the 
marsh, 


sage, 


rom dry oak carved by a rustic axe, - 
ect, that more it prosper with the years. 
Nor they revere and hail me as a: god, 
father and son, farmers of this poor hut: ~- 
n , toiling with unceasing care, that grass 

, y and harsh be kept from off my whe 


ae are placed the colored plossomings | ; 
ea growth, and tendér blades of corn: 
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Therefore away, O youths; forbear your pil 


fering. 
Next door a rich man lives, whose god is 
No @aAreless.: 4 
Steal there: this path | ‘will lead you to his 
grounds. c 


The arrangement of Catullus’ poems in the 
standard collections is, as I remarked previ- 
ously in a note, partly by subject and partly 
by meter. A group of lyrics (originally prob- 
ably a volume in itself, and preceded by a dedi- | 
cation to Cornelius) is followed by the beau- : 
tiful epithalamium (marriage-song) written for — 
the marriage of his friend Manlius Torquatus | 
to Vinia Arunculeia; this by another epitha- 
lamium evidently more general in character, © 
and written for no special occasion. Then 
comes the “Marriage of Peleus and Thetis”; 7 
then “Berenice’s Lock” (a translation from — 
Callimachus), from the preface of which I have ¢ 
quoted the lines to Hortensius Ortalus dealing a 
with the death of Catullus’ brother. The next — 
is a Rabelaisian conversation between the poet — 
and the door of the home of an unknown but | 
promiscuous lady. a 


Finally comes the long poem to Manlius, 
from which I have quoted the references to his © 
brother and to his stay in Verona; after which, 4 
amid many mythological allusions in the Alex- 
andrian style, Catullus indicates his gratitud 
to one Allius (pvossibly Manlius himself), wh 
apparently in the days of his happiness wit 4 
Clodia provided a rendezvous for the lovers. 
is touching, in view of the hopelessness of h 
transient sunning in her favors, to read- th 


v 
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ough ae Ge nat Tae wath Sule dniys 
oe endure the few little faults of my med. 
There is something at ence 
TOUS and pathetic - in the application ef — 
suck an adjective to Clodia. Alas, Catullus,. 
ndeed fair suns shone down upon thee ence.” 
cannet agree with editors whe claim aoe 
lyric peems in various meters which pre- 
this eroup of longer (Alexandrian) ee 


Pa neatly employed the same form ‘to 
28s the same mood or purpose. 

One of the rather long poems in the frac 
* group is a lovely hymn to Diana, suD- 
d to be sung in chorus'by a group of ahd 
iris, fosiptla 

“We are lieges of Diana, 

as and paidens “nati a 


fe haces by thy monthly cyt, 
‘tHe aa aviue advance, oe 
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Fillest with a goodly harvest 

.. The farmer’s rustic cot. . 
Be thou hallowed by whatever tice Ay! 

Name may please thee; and as once _ a ne 
| Thou wert wont, by thy good office eee 
cy Save the Roman folk.” 5 te 


Phere remain the two marriage-chants. The 
one written for Manlius and Vinia is incom-/ 
_ parably the finer of the two—one of the love- — 
_ liest poems ever written in Latin, even though 
its imitation of the Fescinnine songs (coarse < 
jibes sung by boys at Roman weddings) mars 
its tenderness and beauty. The other epitha- 
Jamium is more of a tour de force—an exhibi- 
tion of the metrical skill and knowledge of 
form which made Ovid refer to Catullus as © 
“doctus’—learned. It, too, has its purple Pas eis 
sages, however. Perhaps the best known is 
this bit of the alternating choruses of youths A 
and maidens, ending with the ancient appeal 
to Hymen, god of love: : 


MAIDENS 


As a hidden flower grows in a garden close, — 
Unknown to the cattle, uprooted by no plough, Ws 
- Which winds caress, the sun strengthens, the Rteae 
i shower nourishes; ee 


Many youths desire it, and many a maiden: |. 4 
- 'Phus a maiden while pure is beloved by erin] 
own; Bader 


- When, soiled in body, she loses chastity, SiGe 
ne ‘flower, sis 
She is sweet no more to the youths, or dear to : 
the maidens, Pe Satan 
ae 9) Hymenaee, Hymen ades o AK ie \ 


ees it raise itself, never bears “the 
ripened grape, 


if But bending its _tender shape by ae down- 
fe he 


ins its. topmost tendril. to its very root: 
No farmers tend it, no youths cultivate ae 
Sut if cae it be joined to an elm as ‘its 


0 gs to quote [ey its Satay. Even sale oel one, a 
ENE, display its new note of richness and i 


1 f-mediaeval Pervigilium Veneris, Gee? 
an appendix )—which so often reminds us. 


of Catullus. The whole poem, and especially 


rather than Roman—an enttenatton of a ne 
3] tional world. 


Twine thy brow with flowers 
Of the fragrant marjoram, . 
Don thy golden veil, and gay 

ither haste, ee aati sans 


yi { 


i 
4 
i 
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With the voice of ringing bells, 
Beat the ground, and in thy hand 
Shake aloft the tore of pine. 


And call the ieee ‘ her home, 
. Eager for her coming bond, 
Which will clasp her soul in love. 
As the tender ivy, twining, 
Winds around about the tree. 


Maidens chaste, for whom a like 
Day will dawn, you too, Ope hot 
Sing in modulated cadence. 
Sing: “O Hymenaece Hymen, 
‘O Hymen Hymenaee!” 
* * * # 
Thou art like the hyacinth, 
In the garden of its lord 
Vont to stand in varied richness. 
ut thou lingerest; day slips by: 
Come, O newly wedded one! 


“Come, new wedded: thou appearest, 
Thou dost hear the words we speak. 
See the torches shake their tresses, 
Tresses golden do they toss: 

Come, O newly wedded one! 
A small Torquatus do I wish; 
Reaching from his mother’s lap, 
Stretching out his tender hands, 
Sweetly at his father smiles 
With his little lips half parted. 


It has often been remarked that if we pos- — 
sessed all the Greek originals we should be 


more temperate in our admiration of the Ro- 


man poets—I have made that observation al- i 


: oa pote ibe ae) 
ui ROB ALAND Ce or 


8: ae But no one can read Gatdilus, even — 
oe In inadequate translation, and not feel the 
) If the: 


s 


) . He was greatly a lover, and he 
was articulate; which is a combination that — 
ways makes for poetry. I shall even go so 
ras to say that if Clodia had never lived, © 
atallus would have been a poet. Not so great — 
a one, perhaps,—for the woman who marred | 
his life stung him to lyric pain that bled sheer | 
- beauty—but still our choicest treasure in the | re 
Latin tongue. : 
For that he is, even ‘“‘golden Virgil’s mellow 
larmony” to the contrary notwithstanding. He | 
as been hidden from many modern lovers of 
oetry, partly by feeble and frightened trans- 
tion, partly by the complexity and rapidity — 
mot his Latin, partly by mere neglect. So badly _ 
is he known, that when Sir William Marris | 
brought out a new version of his poems, a re- 
viewer on a New York newspaper wrote a no- 


aris in ee he spoke of “the quaint conceits 


1eve i Pesci unless one would name the 
iry of a goaded spirit irascibility. What he | 
distinguished for is richness, tenderness, — 
, freshness of beled a ‘feeling, a sen- 
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_ sitive feeling for loveliness, and a devastating — 
He violence of invective. is 
ny To quote the splendid tribute of J. W.. Mac- . 
-. kail, of Oxford University, “it? (the elegiac — 
ui verse) “has the same direct lucidity, (as of an 
- extraordinarily gifted child) which is the es- © 
sential charm of his lyrics. " 
“It is just this quality, this clear and enone 
terrible simplicity, that puts Catullus in a pines 
by himself among the Latin poets. Where . 
others labour in the ore of thought and grad-_ 
ually forge it out into sustained expression, 
he sees with a single glance, and does not | 
strike a second time. His imperious lucidity _ 
is perfectly unhesitating in its action: whether — 
- he is using it for the daintiest flower of senti- — 
 ment—fair passions and beautiful pities and 
loves without stain—or for the expression of 
his vivid passions and hatreds in some flagrant — 
obscenity or venomous insult, its is alike 
straight and reckless, with no scruple and no 
mincing of words; in Mr. Swinburne’s curious- — 
ly true and vivid phrase, he ‘makes mouths at 
sour speech’ when we try to follow him.” §< - 
There is one supposed portrayal of Catullus’ | 
appearance—a, statue? which shows a man of 
rather more than average Roman height, 
slightly bearded, and looking older than the © 
early thirties in which he died. It is conven- — 
 tionalized—a memoralization rather than a cei | 
trait. The Gaius whom Clodia loved and threw | 
away is not there; and the references to him — 


pals NASI et 
 ©This is in the Town Hall (Palazzo del Consig- . 
lio) at Verona. It was sculptured in 1497, and ig): 4 
undoubtedly purely fanciful. It is one of a series” te 
of Verona’s famous men. asi 
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by his contemporaries are few and impersonal. 
But no later poet has lived who has not loved 
Catullus; or no friend of beauty, who has 
known his poems. 

To him, through twenty centuries, his lovers 
who have mourned his early death have cried 
in his own words: ‘And now for ever and ever, 
brother, hail and farewell’— 


“Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale.” 


™ 


THE “PERVIGILIUM VENERIS” 


In speaking of Catullus’ marriage-song for — 


‘Manlius and Vinia, I said it had some char- 
acteristics which suggested the Pervigilium 
Veneris—‘The Night-watch of- Venus.” Catul- 
lus’ Latin, however, is purely classical, and of 
the best tradition. The Pervigilium Veneris 
ig written in Latin that is beginning to fore- 


shadow its disintegration into the Romance 
tongues. Even the meter, trachaic octameter — 


ecatelectic (the meter of Tennyson’s “Locks- 


ley Hall’), bears unmistakable signs of the ~ 


coming change from quantitative rhythm to ac- 
cented. There are occasional rhymes, and the 
lovely refrain, “Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 


quigue amavit cras amet” (Who never loved . 


shall love tomorrow; tomorrow lovers too shall 
love) is repeated at regular intervals through- 
out. Most curious of all, there is a tendency 


in the poem to use the preposition “de” in place 


-of case-inflections, just as prepositions are used 
today in French, Italian or Spanish. 

The poem belongs either to the second cen- 
tury, in the time of Hadrian (who revived as 
a state observance the old spring folk-festival 


of the Venus-watch) or possibly in the days of — 
Marcus Aurelius; or it may be of African — 


origin and have been written in the third or 
even the fourth century. Its author is totally 
unknown—a Keats born before his time and 


stifled after one enchanted burst of song. ~ 
Through its ornamentation runs a strange sim- ae 


\ 


‘ like the music Tae the birds who flit” : 
s its verses. It ends on a queerly pro- Is 


y of Bone: a half- foretelling of the halting — 
mess of the first Medieval ‘vernacular © 


ae Eve of St. Venus,” Mackail quaintly — 
ranslates it; and how close the connection 


ern Roman Catholic Church any student of 


y ‘Christian history can easily point out. ee 


‘Seldom have they hailed it in saan vs i 


as. delicately glittering, as sweetly musical, as 
: Tt is Latin still, but Latin that “doth — 
Ye a sea- -change into something rich and 


nge.” ‘It is a jewel from the treasure- ae 


se of a dead world. 


i 


hoe never loved shall love tomorrow, to. 
- morrow lovers too shall love. : 
ring” is young, melodious spring, shrines 
reborn into the world; 
the spring loves come together, in the spring 
the wild birds mate, . 
the woods let down their tresses under- if 
neath | the nuptial showers. 


never loved shall love tomorrow, to- ne 


ial morrow lovers too shall ‘love. 


~ 


t II Me 
pane weaves th ger ‘mid the Hale 
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Verdant bowers, framed of myrtle; and feu 


morrow ‘does she lead 

Through the singing woods her chorus, holding _ 
festival; tomorrow 

From her lofty. throne Dione ‘bids her laws 
upholden ‘be. 


Ms 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, ee : 


morrow lovers too shall love.10 


Til 


’Tis the day tomorrow first when primal ether 


wedded was: 
Then from moisture overhead, from sea- foam 
and the arching deep, . 
"Midst the azure throng and midst the finny | 
horses of the sea, 


He begot wave-born Dione, underneath the p 


nuptial showers. 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, ig 


morrow lovers too shall love. 


IV 
She herself with blossomy jewels paints the 
year to crimson turned; 
She herself the swelling flower- buds, by the 
'. west wind breathed upon, 


hed 


EA 


 Orzes into sun-warmed clusters: dripping na 


moisture sprinkles on them 
Of the shining dew the night breeze leaves. 
behind it as it goes. 


“Who never loved shall love fomortins. tow 


morrow lovers too shall love. 


1oPDione, the name of the mother of Venus, 4 upiter : 


being her father (by one myth, the other being 


that she was born of the sea- -foam), finally be-” 


ey came a term for vise herself, and is SO- used here. oe 


nd ‘that, moisture Which the stars distill on 

‘nights serenely clear , ‘ 

23s the maiden buds at daybreak from their 
ee pene sheath. 


‘the blossoming crimsons will have pub: 
: - lished forth their modesty, le 
i a from out the sun-warmed clusters flashes ( 
forth a flame of roses. 


“taiment from their buds, ~ a 
t the roses, naked virgins, might be wedded _ we 
at fresh dawn. 


fe aed. shall love tomorrow, os h 
er lovers too shall love.. Eat 


Vil 


foulded from the blood of Venus, from the 
__ kiss of -Cupid’s mouth, - sie 
fr 


pastas her moistened bonds — 
ae! flush which had lain hiaden, cov. 


Yet beware, ye nymphs, for Cupid has his. 


_That. the forest be left stainless of the: 


Tan REL FIN RYO am On Sit Seine CL Ss Ree Ce ee 
RYE USDA Lirsiepieaean Camtcn fees aoe 
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Vill 


She has bidden, she, the goddess, that the 
nymphs go to the myrtle 

Thicket: boy and girl together: nor can it be 
deemed that Love 

Truly is a-holidaying if he take his arrows NS 
with him: 

Go, ye nymphs, his arms are yielded, he will 
keep the festival. ey 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, ton . 
morrow lovers too shall love. me 


Ix 


He was bid go forth unarmed, ordered to go ~ 
naked, too, 

Lest with bow or shaft or torch-fire he should 
injure any one: 


beauty still upon him: 
Though unarmed, he’s whole: and naked Love 
remains Love just the same. 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, fo a 


morrow lovers too shall love. igo 
Venus sends to thee her virgins, maidenly are 

they as thou: ik 
Only one thing do we ask thee, yield thou, a 


virgin maid of Delos, 


slaughter of the wild things, Dea 
And that o’er the fresh-blown flowers it may t 
draw.its verdant shadows. «= , 


never loved shall love tomorrow, to- 
uh morrow lovers too shall love. 


XI 


Chaise? would bid thee hither, could she | 
bend thee from thy chasteness; 
e would wish that thou wert come here, did _ 
it suit a maiden’s pride: 
Now three nights long wouldst thou see here Me 
: bands of merrymakers wander, iat 
anee the multitudes assembled, wander . 
through thy woodland glades. 


hp never loved shall love tomorrow, to- _ 
morrow lovers too shall love. Ns 


XII 


Lidst the garlands flower-woven, ’midst the. 
bowers myrtle-framed, 
res lacks not, nor yet Bacchus, nor the god 
the poets claim. 
the livelong night is wakened with the 
- sound of endless singing: 
r Dione rules the forests, go hence, Delian 
_ Inaiden, go. i 


Vv Who. never loved shall love tomorrow, ae 
morrow lovers too shall love.!2 


XIIT 


‘ -Hybian flowers: 
e herself will sit in judgment, with the 
Pi Graces set beside her: 


That the father may create the whole year ae 
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_ Hybla, pour forth all thy flowers, whatsoever — 
i yields the year; i 
- Hybla, don thy flowery garments, over all of 

Enna’s plain. prank 


“Who never loved shall love tomorrow, oe 
morrow lovers too shall love.13 Bi 


XIV 

Here will be the meadow-maidens and the 
maidens of the mountains, 

‘And the nymphs who haunt the forests and the 
sacred groves and springs: aah 

The mother of the winged god has bidden them mt 
: to sit beside her, ca 
Bidden also that the maidens place no trust in e Gf 
naked Love. Tat 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, to- 
morrow lovers too shall love. ak 


* from the clouds of spring, Me 
In the bosom of his lovely bride has flowed _ i 
1 the bridegroom-shower, fe 
-. Whence made fertile he may traverse through : 
dec the sea and through the sky, id 
And through all lands, them to nourish, 

| mingled with earth’s mighty frame. a : 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, to- 
tt morrow lovers too shall love. 


XVI io ah ' 
_ Inwardly with hidden power by her permeating 
spirit’ 


The mountain of Hybla, famous for its hone} 
- and ie plain oF pe are both in Seay, ey 
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rules o'er bod 


hi “with ‘the Saniies a mae 


never loved shall love tomorrow, a 
morrow lovers too shall love.! 14 ene 


t 


XVII 


erself she made free passage for the seed 

to take its way, a 

ough the sky and through the lands and 
Suara: the sea beneath the earth, 


. ‘quickening breath of life, 
ordained the world should be acquainted 
with the ways of birth. 


Tho never loved shall love tomorrow, an a 
morrow lovers too shall love. Rules 


2) A 


| XVIII 


she herself gave to her son for bride the Ae 
Bek maiden econ aun rie 


from the cloister. ni 
neha the Ramnes and Quirites, and for issue ui 
a of the race — 


mehises: re Venus. He was a Trojan who fled. 
the siege of Troy (see Virgil’s Atneid). The © 
stems from which Romans traced their de- . 
ere the Trojans, the Sabines and the Etrns- 

he’ rane of the Sabine thar is another — 
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Romulus, the nation’s father, Caesar, grand- 


child of her line. 


Who never loved shall love tomorrow, to- ah 


morrow lovers too. shall love.15 


OL : 

Love’s joy fecundates the country: ’tis the 
country senses Venus: 

Love himself, Dione’s child, tradition says was 


country-born: 
& 


1 ANneas, the son of Venus, married Lavinia, 


daughter of Latinus, king of Latium. Laurentum 


is a town in Latium, hence ‘“Laurentine.” Alba 
Longa, capital of Latium, was the predecessor of 
Rome as head of the Latin League. Numitor, a 


legendary king of Alba Longa, several generations . 


after Ascanius (or Iulus, son of Atdneas, who was 
said to have founded Alba Longa), was deposed 
by. his brother Amulius, who killed Numitor’s son 


and foreed his daughter, Rhea Silvia, to become a 


Vestal Virgin. But Mars loved Rhea, and with 
the aid of Venus won his way to her. Her twin 
sons by the god were Romulus and Remus, whom 


-Amulius ordered cast adrift on” the Tiber. The 
river laid them on Mount Palatine, where they 
‘were suckled by a she-wolf. Later Romulus slew _ 


Remus, and became the founder and first king of 


Rome, which began on the Palatine. The story 
is a mixture of actual history, folk-stories of Italy, 
and a sun-myth. The Ramnes were the descend-_ 


ants of Romulus, and the Quirites the descendants 
of the Sabines. ‘‘Caesar,’ of course, means not 
particularly Julius Caesar, but whatever emperor 


was ruling when the poem was written, the allu-— 4 
sion being by way of a compliment. All the em- } 


-perors from Augustus on took the title of Caesar, 
although only the Julian and Claudian Caesars— 


Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius and Nero—had any is 


dynastic right to the title. From it we get our 


“Czar” and “Kaiser,” so that in a sense we may 
say that only in 1918 did the line of Packet aspen andl 


become extinct. 


lvee bead shall love tomorrow, to- 
morrow lovers too shall love. 


XX 


: now how the bulls lay down their flanks 
upon the flowering broom: 
ry herd is held together by the covenant 
of mating: | : 
beneath the shade behold the bleating - 
flock with all their lords, 
the tuneful birds the goddess bids not 
ever silent be. 


Tho never loved shall love tomorrow, toe 
morrow lovers too shall love. canes 


XXI 


ne Be, fivonek the pea rues 

d the maid of Tereus gives voice underneath 
the poplar-shade, 

hat you might think love-music ‘issued 

trilling from her throat, . 

| know not a sister uttered plaints against 

a CBee Sa lord. 


; tomorrow, nS 
“morrow lovers ihe shall fore 


is the story of Philomela again, ene | te " : 
is a swallow instead of a nightingale— 
being ae more hea version. aN 


age o-xxn isi cod ss 
‘She sings on, but I am silent: when will my 
- spring come again? He 
When shall I be like the swallow, that my 
A muteness may depart? my 
I have lost the Muse by silence, and Apollo a 
sees me not: ay 
‘Thus Amycle, through being silent, ravished | 
was of its repose. ; 


“Who never loved shall love tomorrow, toe 
s . morrow lovers too shall love.17 ee 


Th 


“wAmycle was a town in Laconia, in Greece 
(with a namesake in Latium), where so many false — 
reports of approaching enemies |had been made 
that a law was passed forbidding the citizens to 
give such warnings.. Through obedience to this 
Jaw, the enemy actually came upon and con-_ 
quered the town. ni 

The. silence remained almost unbroken, and the 
spring came no more, for many centuries ; until 
in Provence the troubadours began to sing their | 
albas (which the Pervigilium Veneris begins - ton He: 
- suggest in form) and in England a halting, un- — 
known voice uttered those prophetic words ‘ 
: “Somer is a-cumin in: Toud sing cuckoo!” 


a jambie dimiter, ‘to be feCHNIAY ae. so 
alled because it was the rhythm used in the | 
cred songs of the Galli, or priests of ee 


osely). as Menads. They were all eaiichan 
ee by their own hand, and the worship fe 


2 Caine in a chariot drawn by lions. Other | 
statues show her many-breasted, like an Indian 


ri ten in this difficult enya. The. “subject, 
was a favorite of the rien samc nen: 


“The translation is not even: pactdenit 
sp aie metrical, (as is the case in aH the 
her poems I have given), but the poem has — 
ee closely adhered to, verse for verse. It has _ 
: ff the directness, vivid imagery and pas- — if 

hat ‘any baba Catullus’ short mina Sha 
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When, borne in his swift bark over _ deep 


oceans, oy 
Attis touched eagerly with swift foot RG ge: 
Phrygian wuc,., Net 


And entered the shadowy, forest-crowned 
abode of the goddess, 
Goaded there by raging madness, wandering 
in his mind, 

With a sharp flint he relieved ehimself of the 
burden of his [sexual] members. . 
Then when hells felt his limbs .ueprived He 

manhood, i 
Even yet staining the soil of that land with 
fresh blood, 
Swiftly in his white hands he seized the light 
timbrel, 
The timbrel, the trumpet of Cybele, one of thy 
mysteries, O Mother, 
And ree with soft fingers the hollow ox- 
ide 
Began trembling to sing these words to his 
companions. ae 
“Come away, Corybantes, go to the heights, — 
together to the groves of Cybele, nel 
Go together, wandering flock of the mistress Ay 
¢ of Dindymus,!9 Read 
Who, seeking alien lands like exiles, 
Comrades following my lead under my guid- 
ance, 


1Hrom this point on, in the Latin, Attis is always 
referred to in the feminine. ‘Translation literally _ 
of such phrases would destroy the delicate touch 
of the poet and sound rather ridiculous in English, 
where we are accustomed still to refer to eunuchs Bar 
as “he.” I have therefore retained the masculine — ‘a 
gender throughout. 
2Dindymus, a mountain in Mysia (rather loosely mat 
identified with Lesser Phrygia, in ROPLOWESE ely 
Minor), was sacred to Cybele. in 


the swifi-flowing rine and the savagery 
‘ of ie sea, = 


rhe heart of your mistress by your rapid 
; dances. 
Let foolish delay depart from your mind; go. 
__ together, follow . 
To the Phrygian home of Cybele, to the Phry- 
Han ian groves of the goddess, 
here the noise of cymbals resound, ‘where the | 
- timbrels re-echo, 
ere the Phrygian piper plays deep notes on 
‘o- his, curved reed, 
vh re the ivy- -crowned Menads toss their 
heads wildly, 


‘emblems, 
ere that wandering company of ie goddess 

flits about: 
ere it is meet that we hasten wiee rapid 

ances. 21 


3Y nemy ree good oe of the symbolic con- 
a of my HHOLOEY. Incidentally, the lions that 


The he-lion whom Cybele at the end of 
poem sets upon the unfortunate Attis was 
‘efore once in his career the finally luckless 

over ri ee in the famous race of the Heh 


rtly by observation of their pacliiarities, 
nryai by Bos aane) with the rites of by, the 
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Soon as Attis, spurious woman, had chanted 
: these words to his companions, 43 
7 The dancing throng suddenly with quivering | 
a voices shrieks aloud, 
Hee ton oat resounds, the hollow cymbals 
The swift chorus with hurrying foot seeks | 
verdant Ida.22, 
At once, ‘maddened, gasping, “wandering, seek- 
n ing for breath, mg 
Rushes ‘Attis, their leader through the dark 
forests, attended by the cymbal, ; 
Like an unbroken heifer escaping the weig! 


of the yoke. Aine 
Fast the Corybantes follow their swift- fooled § ath 
leader. Pn 
Thus when, worn out, they reach the home of 
Cybele, 


Overcome by too much toil they fall asleep 
without food. — 

Drowsy sleep covers their eyes with falling 
weariness. 

The furious madness of the ae departs in ‘1 
gentle slumber. ‘ 

But when the golden-visaged_ Sun with his. 
flashing eyes ie 

Lighted up the clear ether, the firm soil, the 

. wild sea, a 

And drove away the shades of Wiehe with his 

vigorous, stamping-hoofed horses, as 


- *"Bhere were several ancient mountains of. this Ri 
name; the one referred to was near Troy, and 
was one of the many shrines of Cybele. As in 
all ancient religions, her worship was taken up in > 
modified form by many peoples, and adapted by 


: nh worshipped in the form of a Nie probably a 
» | mmeteorite. 


n D, awit Heine. 1 lett Attis roses. 

: ‘goddess Pasithea23 received him in her 
fluttering bosom. —. 

s after quiet slumber, free of his. raging 
Jon madness, 

oon as Attis reviewed his deeds in’ his 


a with a clear ase saw what he had lost 
and where he was, 


ces spirit he iystee eu back ‘te 


with grievous voice Vteonely he ad 
dressed his motherland. 


‘ “O country that conceived me! O country that 


aving which, wretch iat I am, as runaway 
slaves are wont 

leave their masters, I have borne my foot 
to the forests. of Ida, 


“hunts of wild beasts, . 
isit in my madness all their hidden Moteas | 
in what direction do I judge thee to 
placed, my motherland? © 
pen a iy eye yearns to direct its 
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Wretched, ah, wretched heart, over and over 
must thou lament. ig 
For what sort of shape is there, which I shall 
not have had? hn ah 
I who am a woman, I was a man-child, I a 
youth, la boy, 
I was the flower of the gymnasium, I was thel% 
pride of the oiled [ wrestiers]; Daye 
Doorways were crowded for me, thresholds were. on 
cordial, - ere 
My home was crowned with garlands of flowers 
When it was time for me-to leave my bed- | i 
chamber at sunrise. eats 
Shall I now become a handmaid of the gods 
_and a slave of Cybele? ei 
I, shall I be a Meenad,24 a mere portion of nab 
self, a sterile man? . 
Shall I dwell in cold, snow-covered regions of 
verdant Ida? ee, 
Shall I pass my life under the lofty mountains» : 
of Phrygia, “ i 
Where the woodland-haunting deer is, and the | 
boar that roams the forest? 
Now, now, I lament what I. have done, now, 
now, I repent me.’ : 


¥ 
My 
vs 


4The Menads or Bacchantes were, strictly 
speaking, women—the original attendants of Cy- 
bele. As her cult began to be characterized ee 
companies of emasculated men, properly called 
Corybantes or Galli, the term Mzenad was some- on 
times used of them also. The priests of Dionysus, | 
- or Bacchus, were also confused with the followers ~ 
of. Cybele—in fact the natural association be- | 
tween the god of wine and the goddess of frenzied 
sex led to the myth that Cybele was the godmother 
of Dionysus. By similar association Attis himself 
was in some accounts a god, bearing the same 54 
relation to Cybele as did Adonis to Venus, and | 
dying, in the usual version of the story, of the a: 
less of blood from his self-mutilation. : ; 


Uae BNL 9 Beth Nhe gh Ea cata oh usb Mis, Cap oltnl Tan ne aay 


wift he een from his rosy lips, ae 


a new message to both ears of me 


a: ading the foe of the herd [which drew 
on}: the left side, spoke thus. _ cn 
me now,” she says, “Go, fierce one, make yeas 
madness drive him thence, Aenea as 
him, under the lash of frenzy, betake _ 
him again to the forests, 
.o would flee too freely my dominion. MS 


whip thy back with thy tail, bear thy) 
own blows, if 


all the region resound with thy bellow- i 


ing roar, 


age one, shake on thy brawny neck thy — 
“ yellow mane.” , 


ie binds the yoke with her hand. 
wild beast, urging himself on to pavaneny 
of spirit, rushes away, 
ns, he roars, he breaks the underbrush 
with his hurrying foot. 


when he reaches the watery stretches of a 


: the whitely-shining beach, 
nd sees the tender Attis near the foamy sur- — 
‘% eince of the Sea, 


term ‘rosy lips’ is used to indicate the 
eminate nature of the emasculated Attis. 

has, of course, no basis in physiology. 

hands,”’ ae oh eae 
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(3K) 


Great goddess, goddess’Cybele, lady goddess of 


Dindymus, 

Far from my threshold -be all thy fury, 0 
queen! . 

Be it others that thou drivest into swift 


motion, others thou urgest into madness! 


Se i cen A 


ence of eiclins to be found’ in Eineliah. tit 
e, direct translations or paraphrases by. 
aie r known poets are rare. It may be in- 
res ing and instructive to see three of these 
rom By They: illustrate the difficulty of — 
gz over Latni verse into English rhyme — 
nete! TES only fair to add that they ars — 
; from “Hours of Idleness,” Byron’s first. 
e, published when he was only Seen 


AD LESBIAM | 


+ 


0 Jove that youth must be— 
iter than Jove he seems to me-— 
_ free trom Jealousy’s alarms, 


Rens i 
Vite 


Baths from ahenee such music ‘flows 
alice, are always known, 
for him, and him alone. oie 
esbia! Though *tis death to me, 
not ae but leok on oe 


to the throat my tongue adheres, ( 
aoe quick. my Poe heaves ieee 


: ae Het: NAS aie 
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My eyes refuse the cheering light, 

Their orbs are veiled in starless night: aM 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, ire 
And feels a San death. ‘ He 


LUGETE, VENERES, CUPIDINESQUE, ETC. : 
Lees 


Ye Cupids, droop each little head 
Nor let your wings with joy be spread, — 
My Lesbia’s favorite bird is dead; 
Whom dearer than her eyes she loved: 
For he was gentle, and so true, 
{. Obedient to her call he flew, 
No fear, no wild alarm he knew, 
But. lightly o’er her bosom moved: 


And softly fluttering here and there; 37s) 

He never sought to cleave the air, Pen ty 

But chirruped oft, and, free from care, 
Tuned to her ear his grateful strain. 

Now having passed the gloomy bourne — 

From whence he never can return, 

His death and Lesbia’s grief I mourn, 
“Who sighs, alas! but sighs in vain. 


Oh! curst be thou, devouring grave! 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave, 
From whom no earthly power can save, _ 
For thou hast ta’en the bird away: me - 
From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’erflow, 
Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow; — 
Thou art the cause of all her woe, 
: Receptacle of life’s decay. 


The third, although “imitated from Catullus,” 
is fully as close as the two so-called ee 
tions: 


mi on scarce would cuenen desire: 
_ would I steep my lips in bliss, 
dwell an age on eyery kiss: 
then my soul should sated be; 
ill would I kiss and cling to thee: 
Vought should my kiss from thine dissever; 
: ie would we kiss, and kiss forever; 
. though the numbers did exceed 
yellow harvest’s countless seed. 
part would be a vain endeavor: 

I desist?—ah! never—never! 


reader of this little book will recall the 
translations of all these poems. He will 
ize also the two poems which gave rise © 
ennyson 8 beautiful “Row Us Out et 


‘purple flowers grow, | 
4 shat “Ave atque “Vale” of the Poet’s hope- : 


t of Roman Sige nineteen hundred — 
ars ago, 
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“Frater Ave atque Vale’—as we wandered to 
and fro 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda 
Lake below 

Sweet Catullus’ ‘all-but-island,  olive-silvery 
Sirmio! 


| Ponas oF caTuLLuS: 8 a 


7 


Jn the Libr in the Vatican Library ie 
and the Codex Thuaneus, in the Na- 
brary at Paris, containing only the 


ve? ’ 


an atte diy re Sy There are cals 


nal oor was first published 1867. 1869. i 
standard one by J. P. Post: 


ne There are many other vealtan French 


An annotated text- vee Ce . 
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1892, with many interesting notes ° 
worship of Cybele; 


oh Aen by Sir Richard Burton (author. ae 
‘ Kasidah”), London, 1894, (this is oo 


all the poems, expressed Literiliy 3 no 
ne ter how direct Catullus’ words; it 
GN however, privately printed and 3 is har. 

obtain) ; . fet 


_ the poems relating to Lesbia, by by H 
‘Tremenheere, London, 1897;.-- 


ae F. W. Cornish, London, 1912: 
by C. Stuttaford, London, 1912; ~~ 


BY 7a: F. Symons-Jeune, London, 1923 (eve 
reader interested in either Catullus or 
metrics should read this edition; it is 


Latin meters, and is as instructive in 
failures as in its successes; it has the 
advantage of being highly Bowdlerize 


by Sir William Marris, Oxford Univ 
Press, 1924. on 


and Elucidations of Catullus” are also val 
standard works. 


2 


to an interesting study of the life and til 

-. ef Catullus by Robert de Flers, publishes 
Paris, in 1925. It is one’ of.a series ent 
“Les Heures Antiques.” See also J. W. 

ey kail’s penetrating criticism in his “Latit 
Aiea 2 hei leroy, r ey York, 1909: :. a a 


bY 


